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THE ATTITUDE OF THE WESTERN CHURCH 
TOWARDS THE STUDY OF THE LATIN CLAS- 
SICS IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 



By Professor DANA CARLETON MUNRO, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In this paper I propose to discuss only the period before 
noo A.D., only the Latin classics, and only the western 
part of Christian Europe. The later centuries would need 
a special discussion, as early in the twelfth century new fac- 
tors were at work which modified materially the study and 
influence of the classics. I mention the Latin classics, al- 
though what is said will in general hold true of the Greek 
classics as far as they found any students. But in the case 
of the latter, there was during these centuries an additional 
reason for neglecting them. In the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies a knowledge of the Greek classics might have given 
rise to the suspicion of schism, as the knowledge of Hebrew 
caused a suspicion of Judaistic principles. The limitation 
to the west of Europe calls for no comment, and is made 
only to avoid any possible misconceptions. 

In reading the utterances of churchmen relative to the 
classics, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, one is 
reminded of Gratian's Concordantia Canonum Discordantium, 
or better yet, of the great work which suggested to Gratian 
his title, Abaelard's Sic et Non. At first the differences 
seem unexplainable, and modern writers have held very 
opposite opinions as to the mediaeval judgment of the 
value of the classics. I need only recall to you the con- 
demnatory utterances of Hallam, the refutation by Maitland, 
the laudatory views of Schaarschmidt and Montalambert, or 
[Reprinted from Vol. VIII., American Society of Church History.] 
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the ridicule cast by Comparetti. But I think a little closer 
study will enable us to bring the discordant canons into 
harmony, and to explain what the attitude of the church 
really was. 

In order to do this it is necessary to glance at the teach- 
ings of the early Fathers. Any one who is at all familiar 
with trie trend of mediaeval thought, knows how fully it was 
governed by traditions, and that it can be understood only 
by tracing its ideas back to their sources. Accordingly I 
shall present briefly the attitude of the early Fathers towards 
the study of the profane literature, and in this part of the 
paper I shall dwell especially on St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome, the Fathers who had the greatest influence on 
the early Middle Ages. 

In the apologetic literature of the second century we find 
two opposite tendencies. Justin Martyr attempted to recon- 
cile philosophy and Christianity. In his writings he tried to 
show that the new doctrine was in accord in many points with 
the older teaching. He wished to fuse together Christianity 
and all that was best in the ancient learning. Tertullian, 
on the other hand, represented the opposite opinion. He 
rejected entirely the pagan philosophy. These two tenden- 
cies existed continuously from this time until the days of 
St. Jerome, and it was long a question which would get the 
upper hand. Origen recommended the study of the classics, 
using the two similes of the children of Israel spoiling the 
Egyptians and taking the Canaanite wives. In the same 
way, he argued, a Christian could gain advantage from the 
classics. 1 Each of these similes was made to do yeoman 
service for a thousand years by the advocates of pagan 
learning. 

A little later the stricter view was more prominent, owing to 

the persecutions. Arnobius opposed the study of the classics 

and the Apostolic Constitutions enjoined upon the laity, " ab- 

stine te ab omnibus gent ilium libris* % * Lactantius, however, 

modelled his writings on classical productions, and threw his 

1 Origen, Ep. ad Greg, in Migne: Patrolog. grac, xi., 88. 
1 Book i., ch. 6. 
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weight into the opposite scale. 1 We get a vivid glimpse of 
the intensity of feeling on this question from 'the Edict of 
the Emperor Julian and the opposition which it provoked. 
He forbade the Christians to teach in the schools, on the 
ground of their opposition to the classics." Liberal Chris- 
tians felt that this was a severe blow, and it was considered 
unjust even by such an admirer of Julian as Ammianus 
Marcellinus.* Two contemporaries, Basil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, favored such study, although the former disapproved 
of teaching the fables of the pagans to young churchmen, at 
the same time that he recommended the study of Homer as 
a book which led to virtue. 4 

Of vastly greater importance, however, for the Middle 
Ages were the teachings of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
and I have run over the earlier Fathers merely to explain 
the attitude of these two. St. Jerome, himself a great 
scholar and ardent lover of the classics, taught them to 
his pupils and advised others to study them constantly in 
their youth.* He was attacked for this by Rufinus, but 
argued in reply that they could be used as the Israelites 
used the heathen wives. 8 He proved by the example of 
Daniel that it was not a sin to be versed in pagan learn- 
ing/ He considered it necessary for young students to use 
the classics, but thought it wrong to continue such study 
after they had gotten the necessary instruction, when they 
were to devote themselves to the Holy Scriptures/ For, 

'Cp. Ebert : Allgemeine Geschichte der Liter atur des Miltelalters, 2te Aufl., 
toI. 1., p. 113. 
'Julian, Ep. 42. 

* Book xxii., ch. 10, at end. 

4 Mabillon : Reflexions, i., 187 and 209, quoted in Montalembert, Monks 0/ 
ihe West, vi., 207, n. 

6 Rufini Aquileiens, Apology lib. ii., c. 8, in Migne: Patrologiat latin*, 
*xi., 592. 

* Ep. 70, ad Magnum, in Migne : Pat, lat. % xxii., 666. 

* Comment, in 1 c. Danielis, Migne : Pat. lat. % xxv., 497. 

• " Sacerdotis Dei omissis Evangeliis et Prophetis videmus Coraoedias 
legere, amatoria bucolicorum versuum verba canere, Virgilium tenere ; et id, 
•quod in pueris necessitatis est, crimen in se facere voluptatis." Ep. 21, ap 
Damasum, in Migne : Pat. lat., xxii., 386. 
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as he said, "What comparison is there between light and 
darkness, between the Psalter and Horace, between the Gos- 
pels and Virgil, between the Apostles and Cicero ? " 1 He 
himself had been deterred from further study of Cicero by the 
angel's stern rebuke, when the latter said that he was a Cice- 
ronian, not a Christian. 54 He blamed^bishops who taught 
the classics to their sons, and said that those who were occu- 
pied in secular studies wandered in the vanity and obscurity 
of their senses. 3 In regard to those who had devoted them- 
selves to the monastic life, he said it was the duty of a monk 
not to teach but to weep. 4 

St. Augustine expressed himself in a similarly inconsistent 
manner. He was fond of the classics until his extreme old 
age. He considered the study of classical literature, gram- 
mar, dialectics, rhetoric, and mathematics as the necessary 
discipline of the human mind for understanding the highest 
divine truth. He wished boys to be compelled in their 
early youth to study these industriously. 6 He argued that 
the fact that these contained pagan superstitions was no 
reason for discarding them wholly. They were very useful 
for understanding the Holy Scriptures and should be used 
as the Israelites used the spoils of Egypt. 8 But in all these 
studies the Christian should observe the rule, ne quid nimisJ 
Yet in his Confessions he praises the early lessons, in which 
he learned to read and write, to the disparagement of the 
later lessons in grammar. 6 " Over the thresholds of the 
grammar schools," says Augustine, "veils are hung, but 

1 Ep. 22, ad Eusiochium. 

* Ibid., Migne, xxii., 416. 

• Comment, lib. ii., ad Cap. 4, Ep. ad Ephes. in Migne, xxvi. t 504, and 
lib. iii., ad Cap. 6, Ep. ad Ephes., ibid., 540. 

4 Cp. Ambrose, Ep., lxiii. 
6 Augustin. de Ordine, ii., 44. 
6 De Doct. Christ., ii., 18, and ii., 40. 
% Md. 9 ii., 39- 

8 Possibly it is well to explain that, at this time and during the whole of 
the period of which I am treating, grammar included the study and intrepreta- 
tion of the classical authors. It was only in the thirteenth century that these 
subjects were excluded from the definition of grammar, and that the term began 
to have about its modern meaning. 
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these indicate not so much the dignity of secrecy as the 
cloak of error." 1 And he did not hold it necessary for 
Christians to be educated, for he said, indocti ccelum 
rapiunt? 

From these brief summaries we can see how easy it was 
for the mediaeval scholars to cull arguments from Augus- 
tine or Jerome in favor of any view they chose to hold. In 
regard to bishops the view was fairly uniform in the early 
centuries. As they were especially devoted to the service of 
God, they ought to refrain from the study of the classics. 
The Fourth Council of Carthage in 398 had ordered that 
" Episcopus Gentilium /tiros non legat ; Hcereticorum au- 
tem, pro necessitate y aut tempore." 9 Apollinaris Sidonius, 
who had been such a lover of classical literature, and who 
had modelled all his early writings on what he believed to be 
the best pagan authorities, when he became a bishop in 472, 
gave up all such imitations as unbecoming for his office. 4 
A similar view was held as to the monks. Cassian, contem- 
porary with St. Jerome, speaks decidedly on the duty of 
those who had devoted themselves to the monastic profes- 
sion. They must not study the classics. If pure, they will 
understand the Scriptures without study.* If, unfortu- 
nately, they have studied the classics in the past, they are 
to strive to forget them by mortifying the flesh and devot- 
ing themselves to the study of the Holy Scriptures.* For- 
tunately for the future of education, such a narrow view did 
not prevail. St. Benedict made provision in his Rule for four 
hours of reading or study each day. 7 St. Caesarius of Aries 

1 Confessiones, i., ch. 13. 
% Ibid., viii., 8. 
8 Canon 21. 

4 Cp. Hodgkin : Italy and Her Invaders, 2d ed., vol. ii. f p. 319. 

6 44 Monachum ad Scripturarum notitiam pertingere cupientem, nequaquam 
debere labores suos erga commentatorum libros impendere, sed potius omnem 
mentis industriam et intentionem cordis erga emundationem vitiorum carnalium 
detinere Quibus expulsis confestim cordis oculi, sublato velamine passionum, 
sacramenta Scripturarum velut naturaliter incipient contemplari." Cassian. 
de cctnob. institute v., 34 in Migne : Pat. /at, xlix., 250. 

6 Cassianus : Cot/at., xiv., 13, in Migne, xlix., 979. 

7 Regula Benedicti, c. 48. 

»3 
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required of his nuns two hours of study daily. 1 Cassio- 
dorus urged the pursuit of profane learning, and to him, 
more than to any one else, is due the introduction of such 
studies into the monasteries. His activity and influence 
were of the highest importance for all the later history of 
education. But it is interesting to note that, although he 
spent much of his time in transcribing books, yet as a monk 
he confined his labors wholly to religious literature.* 

In the troubled period of the sixth century it was inev- 
itable that a stricter view should prevail. Gregory the 
Great is the best example. His letter to the bishop of 
Milan is well known. " I have been informed — I cannot re- 
peat it without shame — that you, my brother, are teaching 
certain persons grammar. At this I was so grieved and felt 
so strong disgust that my former feelings were changed to 
groans and sadness ; because the same mouth cannot utter 
the praises of Jupiter and Christ." ".It is execrable that 
such a thing should be told of a priest." * That his opposi- 
tion to classical literature cannot be explained away, as is 
attempted by Maitland, following the example of Gratian, 
is evident from other passages in Gregory's writings. " I do 
not shun at all the confusion of barbarians. I despise the 
proper constructions and cases, because I think it very un- 
fitting that the words of the celestial oracle should be re- 
stricted by the rules of Donatus." 4 Gregory's opinion is 
evidently the same as that held in the preceding centuries, 
that a bishop ought not to engage in classical studies. 
From Isidore of Seville we can learn that the old idea still 
prevailed as to the duty of a monk. * In his Etymologies, 
Isidore arranged and edited for Christians the pagan litera- 
ture of antiquity, but in his Rule he forbade the monks to 
study the classics, because secular knowledge tempted the 
soul to pride." 

1 Casarii regula ad virgines^ c. 17, in Migne, lxvii., 1 109. 

f Cassiodorus : De institut. divin. Utter. , c, 28, in Migne, lxx., 1141. See 
also c. 15, 23, 30, etc., in same treatise. 

8 Gregor. I. Ep. ad Desiderium % ix., 48. 

4 Ep. prefixed to Exposit. Job, See Jaffe : Rcgesta, 1368. 

'Isidore, Sententiarum lib. iii., c. 13 de libris gentilium, in Migne, 
lxxxiii., 685, and ibid.: Regula ad monach., c. 8, ibid. % 877. 
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When we turn to the proper subject of this paper, the 
period from 800 to 1 100 A.D., we are struck by a great change 
which had occurred since the earlier period. Teaching was 
almost wholly in the hands of the monks or influenced by 
them. The reasons for this change are easily explained. 
Latin was the language of the Church, and had ceased to be 
the language commonly spoken. It was necessary to estab- 
lish schools in the monasteries in order to instruct novices 
in the elements of Latin. The tendency was to confine the 
instruction to those who devoted themselves to the monastic 
profession. But this tendency was counteracted by the 
necessity of having parish priests who knew enough Latin to 
read the church services. The monastic schools were almost 
the only places in which such an education could be secured. 
The church councils were active in providing for such in- 
struction. Boniface exerted himself to institute schools in 
the Frankish kingdom. He had himself been a teacher, 
and had written text-books. As he found the monks and 
nuns unfit to give instruction, he summoned teachers from 
England, his old home. This importation of teachers is 
especially important, because in England, as we learn from 
the Venerable Bede, a more liberal idea of education and of 
the use of the classics had prevailed. 1 Yet it is worthy of 
attention that Boniface in his letters shows no trace of 
interest in, or special knowledge of, the classics.* 

Even more influential for the general cause of education 
was the external pressure which was occasionally applied to 
the monasteries. Charles the Great and Otto the Great 
labored strenuously to make the monasteries centres of cul- 
ture. The convents were obliged to establish " public 
schools," i. e. y schools in which the seven liberals arts were 
taught, in distinction from the monastic schools which taught 
only the rudiments. Charles and Otto insisted too that the 
monasteries should receive pupils who did not intend to en- 

1 See quotation in Gratian : Decretum xxxvii., which also contains other 
important passages. 

*S. Bonifat., Ep., 23, 64, 84, 99, in JanM: Bibl. rerum germ. % iii., 84, 183, 
231, 248. Willibaldi Vita S. Bonif. % c. 2, 6, ibid., 435, 454. Othloni Vita S. 
Bonif., ibid.) 490. 
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ter the Church. To their influence is due the liberal educa- 
tion of some of the nobility. But the monasteries usually 
disliked to give such instruction, and when Charles was suc- 
ceeded by Louis the Pius, we find that some convents sank 
back at once into the old ruts, and that a less liberal policy 
in general was pursued. But for the reasons given, the 
monasteries had become the centres of education and were 
to continue such during the whole of our period. 

As this was the case, it was especially fortunate that the 
Middle Ages inherited the school methods and text-books 
from the Romans. 1 Grammar, which formed the basis of 
all instruction, was interpreted in accordance with the 
Roman definition, and the text-books were those written by 
Donatus, Priscian, and other Roman authors, in which the 
rules were illustrated by classical examples. The reverence 
for authority was too great, and the ingenuity too slight to 
make a change possible. Consequently,- the classics retained 
their place in the educational system, and were read, copied, 
and taught. It was not without opposition ; and of some 
attempts to do without them I shall speak later. 

The churchmen were much divided as to the extent to 
which the study might be carried. They had inherited the 
opposition based upon the fact that the classics were pagan. 
And in the Middle Ages there were additional grounds for 
opposition ; the classics were pervaded by a spirit of beauty 
which led to aesthetic gratification, a sensual sin in the eyes 
of the ascetic. The classics too were full of a republican 
spirit, which was wholly antagonistic to the mediaeval sys- 
tem. We need only recall the attempts at republican reviv- 
als in Rome to see how real a danger to the supremacy of 
the Church this was. Lastly there was much in the classics 
which was considered unfit for a Christian to read. Even 
friends of the classics felt this difficulty. Anselm of Bee re- 
commended the careful study of Virgil and other pagan 
authorities, exceptis Jiis in quibus aliqua turpitudo sonat? 

1 Syn. Nivhingana, A.D., 774, M. G. LL M iii., 451-52. 
•Anselm, Ep., i., 55, in Migne, clviii., 1124. This is the Anselm who was 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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In spite of all these reasons for opposition, the classics 
were recognized by liberal churchmen as furnishing the best 
means of education. They never lacked lovers and apolo- 
gists. Lievin, the Irish apostle to Belgium in the seventh 
century, invoked the muses and boasted that he had drunk 
from the Castalian spring. 1 Rabanus Maurus argued for the 
necessity of studying grammar, although he considered the 
Holy Scriptures the foundation on which all learning should 
be based. 9 He borrows his forcible argument in part from 
St. Augustine. He uses the simile of the Israelites and their 
pagan wives, but adds that in this study we must be careful 
not to scandalize the weak. 8 Rigbod, a contemporary of 
Rabanus Maurus, knew his Virgil better than the Gospels. 4 
Servatus Lupus compared different manuscripts of Virgil or 
Cicero in order to determine the correct reading for a single 
phrase. 5 In these men we see the effect of the impulse to 
education given by Charles the Great. Under the influence 
of Otto the Great, some of the leading monasteries became 
real centres of culture. At St. Gall in the latter half of the 
tenth century lectures were given on Cicero, Quintilian, 
Horace, Terence, Juvenal, Persius, Ovid, and Sophocles.* 
At Gandersheim and Quedlinburg in the convent schools, 
maidens of noble birth were forced against their will to 
study the classics. 7 Under Archbishop Bruno at Cologne 
the classics were transcribed diligently. 8 A little later the 
classics flourished at Paderborn under Bishop Meinwerk. 
Halinard, who was made Archbishop of Lyons in 1046, read 

1 Livinus : Ep. ad Florbertum, in Migne, Ixxxvii., 346. 

* Rabanus Maurus : De Cleric. Institute iii., 2, in Migne, cvii., 379. 
% Ibid., iii., 18 ; Ibid., 395, 396. 

4 Alcuin, Ep., 216, in Jaffe : op. cit. y vi, 714. 

6 Serv. Lupus, Ep., 34, 69 ; Migne, cxix., 500, 532. See also other letters, 
especially the first, ibid., page 431. 

• Ekkehard : Chron. passim. 

T Cp. Gregorovius : Rome in the Middle Ages, iii., 507. 

8 Ruotgeri Vita Brunonis, M. G. SS., iv., 254,^". Copying manuscripts 
was considered an especially pious work. Many of the monastic rules made 
provision for it. For miracles to prove its value, see Ordericus Vitalis, lib., iii. 
(ed. Le Prevost), vol. ii., p. 49, 50, and Caes. Heisterbach, xii., 47 (ed. Strange), 
vol. ii., p. 354. 
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ancient philosophy for recreation. 1 Hermannus Contractus, 
the noted chronicler, on his death-bed wished to read again 
the Hortensius of Cicero.* Examples might be greatly in- 
creased, but this last one is especially significant, because 
here we find a man constant unto death in his love for the 
classics. 

Usually a change came over the spirit of the most enthu- 
siastic as they advanced in age, and began to give more 
thought to things beyond the grave. Alcuin is the most 
noted example. He had done all in his power to further 
the study of the classics. He had written in his grammar 
that churchmen must study the classics constantly in youth 
until able to study the Scriptures.* In his own youth, he, 
like St. Augustine, had been more moved by the tears of 
Dido than by the Psalms of David. He had been one of 
the most influential members of the academy of Charles the 
Great, and had borne the name of Flaccus. In his old age, 
when he had become the head of a monastery, he said to 
bis monks that "the religious poets ought to satisfy you, it 
is not necessary to contaminate yourselves by the wanton 
fluency of Virgil," and he forbade the reading or copying of 
pagan authors. 4 This change of heart was common. Otloh 
of Freising, who wrote a life of St. Boniface, had loved the 
classics in his youth, but turned against them in his old age. 
" The friends of worldly wisdom may keep their Cicero, but 
we on the contrary will follow Christ, who chose not the 
learned, but fishermen for his disciples." 6 Arnold of St. 

1 Chron. S. Benigni Divionensis. D'Achery : Spicilegium, ii., 392. 

* Bertholdi Annates^ A.D. 1054, in M. G. SS., v., 268. He incurred 
great danger by this wish, for Gozo, because of his love for Virgil, was tortured 
after his death by Turn us and iEneas. Vita Popponis, c. 32, M. G. SS., xi., 
314. Poppo was seen by Bruno undergoing judgment and almost excluded 
from heaven because of his study of philosophy. He was saved only through 
the intercession of St. Paul, Thietmar, ii., 10., M. G. SS., iii., 748. A monk 
of Liege, for reading Terence with his pupils, was afterwards corrected by St. 
Lawrence himself. Pez : Thesaurus, iv., 3, 85. 

8 Alcuini, Gramm. Opera, ed. Froben, ii., 1, 268. 

4 Vita Alcuini, c. 10. Jaffe: op. cit., vi., 24. 

8 Vita S. Bonifatii, Jaffe, iii., 483. Otloh wrote a liber proverbiorum in 
the hope of supplanting among Christian readers the Fables of Avian and the 
Proverbs of Cato. 
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Emmeram, tells of his change of heart and adds, " Then I 
first began to perceive what a difference there is between 
God and Belial." 1 " St. Gervin read the heathen authors 
eagerly, but was rescued from such studies. His biographer, 
Harinulf, praises him for this but adds that inasmuch as he 
had studied the pagan classics somewhat, it was easier for 
him to renounce them, and also easier for him to understand 
spiritual matters. 9 This idea of the utility of such studies 
was the prevailing one. Not to weary you with further ex- 
amples of a tendency which must be familiar to all who 
have read mediaeval literature, I will call attention only to 
the most striking, Peter Damiani. From his general char- 
acter we should expect to find him opposing the classics, 
but he said, " To study the poets and philosophers for the 
purpose of rendering the wit more keen and better fitted 
to penetrate the mysteries of the Divine Word, is to spoil 
the Egyptians of their treasures in order to build a tab- 
ernacle for God." * 

The utility of the classics was so clearly recognized that 
it was impossible to discard them. But the old feeling of 
entire opposition had not wholly disappeared. It was 
always present in the minds of the stricter churchmen, and 
there are striking examples in each century. To go back to 
the seventh century, St. Ouen said, " What need have we 6l 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle? Of what im- 
portance to us are the songs of Homer, Virgil, Menander, 
those rascally poets ? Of what use to jthe Christian family 
are Sallust, Herodotus, Titus Livius, those pagan histor- 
ians ? " 4 I quote this early example, because it is so sim- 
ilar in tone to the bold avowal of the papal Curia in the tenth 
century : " The representatives of St. Peter and his disciples 
will not have Plato, Virgil or Terence as their masters, or the 
rest of the philosophic cattle, who like the birds of the air, 
soar in haughty flight, like the fishes of the sea disappear in 

1 Arnoldus de S. Emmerammo^ M. G. SS., iv., 546. 
* Chronicon Harinulfi, lib. iv., c. 13. D'Achery : Spicileg.^ ii., 338. 
8 P. Damiani: Opuscula, xxxii., c. 9. Migne, cxlv., 560. But cp. also 
Opusc, xiii., c. II, ibid. y 306. 
4 Vita S. Eligii, Prologus Audoeni. D'Achery: Spicileg, ii., 77. 
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the deep, and like sheep graze on the earth step by step ; 
and therefore you say that those who are not fed with such 
poetry should never be invested even with the rank of a 
door-keeper. We tell you, however, that this assertion is a 
lie. Peter knew nothing of these things and he was ap- 
pointed door-keeper of heaven, and the Lord himself said to 
him, ' I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven/ 
His representatives and disciples are accordingly instructed 
in apostolic and evangelical teaching. They are not, how- 
ever, adorned with the parade of eloquence, but with the 
sense and understanding of the Word. It is written that 
God chooses the simple of the world to put to shame the 
mighty, and from the beginning of the world, God has not 
chosen philosophers and orators, but the illiterate and 
unlearned." 1 

Cluny was the centre of such opposition, as we would 
naturally expect from the nature of its influence. Abbot 
Odo compared Virgil to a beautiful vase full of ugly adders." 
Abbot Majolus would not allow Virgil to be read in the 
schools.* But later the classics crept into Cluny, as we learn 
from its customs. If a monk during the hours of silence 
wished a book, he made a motion as if turning over the 
leaves. If, however, he wished a pagan book, he scratched 
behind his ear as a dog does. 4 Lanfranc of Bee discour- 
aged not only the abuse but even the use of the classics. In 
fact, during the Investiture strife, those who belonged to the 
Emperor's party were inclined to favor the study of the 
classics, and those who favored the Pope were inclined to 
condemn such study. The question took on a political char- 
acter which is intensely interesting, but which we cannot 
here discuss. The utterances of some partisans of Gregory 
VII. may be attributed to this cause. Two of them in 1076 
congratulated a certain Bernard, " who, to the great profit 
of his soul, and of his hearers, had discarded the sportive 

1 M. G. SS., v., 686. 

8 Wattenbach : Geschichtsquellen* vi. Aufl., i., 325. 
*lbid. 

4 Migne, cxlix., 643. 
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lyre of Horace for the mystic harp of David." It was soon 
to become a proverb, " Tanto melior gratnmaticus tanto pejor 
theologus." 1 

Those who were thus opposed tried to displace the classics 
by substituting new text-books. There was felt to be a lack 
in the grammars of Donatus or Priscian. God was not men- 
tioned in them. Smaragdus wrote a grammar in which the 
examples were taken from the Vulgate.' Alcuin, Bede, 
and others also wrote grammars by which they hoped to 
supersede Donatus. Notker of St. Gall used Alcuin's, which 
he said far surpassed all pagan grammars. For examples 
of metre he recommended the " prudentissimus Prudentius" 
and said " Non sunt tibi necessarice gentilium fabulce? Pos- 
sibly the best known example of this tendency is Roswitha, 
who wrote her comedies in the hope of supplanting Terence 
among Christian readers. 4 It is indicative of the failure of 
this and all similar efforts that we have only a single manu- 
script of the plays of " the well-known mouthpiece of Gan- 
dersheim," as she styled herself, while Terence continued to 
be widely read. More striking is the attempt to substitute 
new formulae in place of the classic ones, as, for instance, 
the monk in the tenth century who asked inspiration of God, 
" who had made Balaam's ass to speak." * 

This puritanical tendency could not succeed. Latin was 
too necessary, and the classics were too useful to be dis- 
carded. They were copied, read, and quoted constantly. 
They were used to furnish maxims and stories for sermons, 
for fortune-telling, and to testify to the truths of Christi- 

1 Abbot William makes bitter complaint that a monk is supposed to devote 
himself only to his Psalter. Wilhelmi abt. Hirsaug. Praf. in Astronomic a. 
Pez.: Thesaurus, vi., I, 261. 

8 Prolog, tract in part. Donati, in Keil : De Quibusdam Grammaticis , 
etc., p. 20. 

* Notkeri Balbuli liber de interpret. Scriptura, c, 7, in Pez.: Thesaurus \ 
i. , 9. Prudentius was the favorite Christian author, and was styled dissertissimus 
et christianissimus poeta. M. G. Poet, lat., i., 543, n. 2. 

4 For Roswitha, cp. Eckenstein, Woman under Monasticism, p. 160, ff. 

* Cp. the invocation in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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anity. 1 Their pre-eminence in education was not shaken 
until new interests arose, which turned the minds of men 
away from the study of grammar. 

Leaving aside the more ascetic churchmen who were en- 
tirely opposed to the classics, I think the view held gener- 
ally by the church can be best summarized by quoting 
Gratian's conclusions.* He wrote soon after the end of 
the period which I have been discussing, and he used no 
authorities later than the eleventh century. He says: 
" From all of these statements we may gather that erudi- 
tion in secular literature is not to be sought by churchmen. 
But as we learn from the examples of Moses and Daniel,, 
who profited by pagan learning, if we find in them the gold 
of wisdom or the silver of eloquence, we are to turn them to 
the profit of such learning as leads to salvation." He says 
again : " Some, delighting in the figments of the poets and 
the beauty of the words, read secular literature for aesthetic 
gratification ; others read it for instruction, in order to de- 
tect the pagan errors which they read, and to use devoutly 
for the sacred learning whatever is profitable in the pagan 
wisdom ; the latter are to be praised for studying the pagan 
literature." 

'The Timceus of Plato was valued as furnishing an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the Trinity and of the procession of the Holy Ghost. It was well known 
that Virgil in the Fourth Eclogue predicted the coming of Christ. Juvenal 
furnished so many maxims that he was surnamed "Ethicus." 

* Decretum Gratiani, Dist. xxxvii. 
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